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The intimacy with Coleridge was, as lias been
said, Wordsworth's one strong friendship, and
must be counted among the highest examples of
that generous relation "between great writers.
Unlike in the quality of their genius, and unlike
in force of character and the fortunes of life, they
remained bound to one another by sympathies
that neither time nor harsh trial ever extin-
guished. Coleridge had left Cambridge in 1794,
had married, had started various unsuccessful
projects for combining the improvement of man-
kind -with the earning of an income, and was now
settled in a small cottage at Nether Stowey, in
Somersetshire, with an acre and a half of land,
from which he hoped to raise corn and vegetables
enough to support himself and Ids wife, as well
as to feed a couple of pigs on the refuse. Words-
worth and his sister were settled at liacedown,
near Crewkerne, in Dorsetshire. In 1797 they
moved to Alfoxden, in Somersetshire, their prin-
cipal inducement to the change being Coleridge's
society. The friendship bore fruit in the pro-
duction of Lyrical Ballads in 1798, mainly the
work of Wordsworth, but containing no less not-
able a contribution from Coleridge than the